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When the Editor, whose health is not good, is prevented by illness 
from writing his usual articles in the paper, he is perplexed between 
the disinclination to speak of himself personally, and the wish not to 
be thought neglectful. At the present moment, however, he has 
particular reasons for stating that a severer fit of illness than usual 
prevents his attending to his duties. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Inquiries of an Emigrant : being the Narrative of an English Farmer, 
Srom the Year 1824 to 1830; during which period he traversed the 
United States of America, and the British Province of Canada, 
with a view to settle asan Emigrant, Containing Ohservations on 
the Manners, Soil, Climate, and Husbandry of the Americans ; with 
Estimates of Outfit, Charges of Voyage, and Travelling Expenses, 
and a Comparative Statement of the Advantages offered in the 
United States and Canada: thus enabling Persons to form a Judg- 
ment on the propriety of Emigrating. By Joseph Pickering, late 
of Fenny Stratford, Buckinghamshire. A New Edition, 12mo. 
pp. 132. Effingham Wilson. 


Wuen the question of emigration comes before us, we always think 
of the old impudent Tory jeer, “ that those who do not like the 
country may leave it :” but thanks to the glorious measure now in 
progress, we think of the impertinence with more calmness than 
heretofore, in the full confidence that the time approaches when the 
spoilers will themselves be ejected, or at least rendered harmless ; 
and that honest industry will again receive the fruits of its toil, 
without the painful necessity of self-banishment. 

By those, however, who entertain thoughts of leaving this “ best 
of all possible countries,” we doubt not but much valuable infor- 
mation will be found in the little work before us. It is written in 
the form of a diary; and the author, who modesty disclaims any 
pretensions to fine writing, nevertheless states his facts in a clear 
and pleasing manner. 

The comparative statements respecting Upper Canada and the 
United States certainly seem to show a balance of advantages in 
emigrating to the former; but still there is a very considerable 
drawback to which our English farmer hardly gives its due weight in 
the summing up; namely, that the United States possess the ad- 
vantage of having the best government in the world, while the 
Canadas are ruled by a Lieutenant-Governor from England ;—not 
but that the Government of the Canadas, though professing to be 
assimilated to that of England, is not in many respects very superior 
toit. They have there No Game Laws—No Tithes—No Excise- 
men; added to which, every person holding a deed of 40s. a-year 
freehold is entitled to vote at elections; and, “ as land is so easily 
attainable, an industrious person may soon become a freeholder.” 

Though the author appears to entertain a tolerable portion of 
John Bull prejudice against the Americans, he cannot help making 
an important admission in the following paragraph :— 

“A single glance down the banks of the Niagara tells on which 
side the most efficient government has resid On the Uuited 
States side large towns springing up; the numerous shipping, with 
piers to protect them in harbour, coaches rattling along the road, 
and trade evidenced by waggons, carts and horses, and people on 
foot, in various directions. On the Canadian side, although in the 
immediate vicinity, an older settlement, and apparently better land, 
there are only two or three stores, a tavern or two, a natural har- 
bour without piers, but few vessels, and two temporary landing 
places. Farm houses there are all over the district, nearly one on 
each farm, and probably the farmers, &c. doing very well. A town 
cannot be built, as government retains the land for fortifications.’ 

In an introductory chapter, the causes of the present widely- 
prevailing distress among the industrious classes, and the conse- 
quent desire for emigration, are thus enumerated :-— 

‘The first and by far the most prominent motive is privation, 
and its consequent distress. The next, perhaps, is dissatisfaction 





under real or fancied political grievances. Some few emigrate for 
a warmer, dryer, or healthier climate, and others for no reason 
but a love of change. ; ; 

‘ Formerly religious persecution was the chief cause of expatria- 
tion, but happily that barbarous age is gone by; yet, unfortunately, 
there is another cause of late years in operation, although not of so 
violent a character, more dangerous from its insidious and con- 
stantly increasing power. 

‘ That this privation and distress should occur to thousands and 
tens of thousands, in a country the richest on earth, the most 
flourishing in arts, manufactures, commerce, and agriculture, is of 
so anomalous and glaring a character, that it forces itself on the 
attention of every one. ny 

‘I have not the ability to exhibit a full elucidation of a cause of 
such magnitude; but as it has the effect of driving so many of my 
countrymen yearly into exile, I may be allowed a few words on the 
subject of this extraordinary state of things. __ 

‘The chief source of the evils complained of, is the accumulating 
immense wealth into large masses; virtually monopolizing (since 
the introduction of steam power and other modern machinery) the 
means and sources of the middle and lower classes, like large 
globules of quicksilver swallowing up small ones within their sphere 
of a'traction. . : 

‘In the first place, is not this incontrovertibly the case with 
respect to the soil, the primary and only solid source of wealth of 
most countries? For instance, are there one half the number of 
proprietors and occupiers of land now in England there were thirty 
or forty years ago? Is it not a notorious fact that large landed 
proprietors buy up all the small farms and lots of land they can 
meet with ? I have known parishes that had forty or more small 
proprietors and occupiers of fand, where now there is not more than 
one third of that number; the remainder generally become labourers, 
nearly their only resource, throwing an extra tery of the article 
of labour into a market sufficiently supplied, and, consequently, 
depreciating its value below a just and equitable price, the landlord 
and fundholder reaping the benefit from the depreciation. But it 
will be asked, why will farmers give a greater rent than they can 
afford? I answer, because those farmers, that still have a little 
money left, must rent a farm at some price; they cannot do anything 
else ; all other trades and er are already overdone. The 
landlord is enabled to keep up his high rents by throwing three or 
four farms into one, thereby creating a competition, by reducing the 
number in the market ; while, as I before said, two or three of these 
farmers must, probably, go to the parish; the one that gets the 
enlarged farm will curtail his expenses to meet the high rent, by 
reducing the number of labourers kept on the four farms ; thus he 
impoverishes the farm, and that in return impoverishes him, until 
perhaps in a short time his resource also is the same degraded 
station, the parish. Ba 

‘I by no means intend unqualified censure to any class,—for it is 
not reasonable to expect landowners will take low rents while they 
can get high ones, any more than any other classes will dispose of 
their property at a less value than it will bring in the market. It is 
the business of legislators, by wise enactments, to regulate, either 
directly or indirectly, those matters, and prevent unjust monopoly. 

‘In manufactures, some of the arts, and navigation, this mono- 
polizing system, chiefly through the aid of steam power, is still more 
apparent Suppose, for a moment, that, within ten years from the 

resent date, one-third of the human labour now required in Great 

ritain be superseded by machinery, in addition to the present 
amount, there would then be nearly half the population umem- 
ployed, or unprofitably employed, the evils of which, if not counter- 
acted, must overwhelm the country in inevitable confusion: in a 
word, means of living must be found, either without or with labour. 
Capital, in conjunction with machinery, is rapidly, though silently, 
creating a greater revolution in the kingdom than was ever done by 
politics. How can these evils be avoided, it may be asked, or 
would I have machinery destroyed? To destroy machinery, I 
answer, would be retrograding towards barbarism ; and who could 
say to what extent it should be carried, even if practicable? In fact 
its destruction could only be effected by the united consent and 
power of every country; which I need uot add can never be ob- 
tained. Nor is its destruction necessary to the happiness and wel. 
fare of the world; but that it may prove a blessing instead of a 
curse, it must be reduced from a mountain torrent to fertilizing 
streams. How this is to be accomplished is worthy serious atten- 
tion. I shall not presume to enter deeply into it, but only suggest 
a few hints. A recurrence might be had to the old system of cot- 
tages and small farms. If in each parish every farm that is over 
200 acres were divided into two, there would be then, on an ave- 
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rage, four or five farms more in each township, requiring as many 
extra farmers to occupy them, These farms, when divided, would 
ep! employ more labourers in proportion, and the land be 

ept in better condition than before. In conjunction with this, let 
a number of neat and convenient cottages be built in each parish (if 
there are not enough already) and three or four, to eight or ten, or 
more acres, of land, be attached to each by the rich land-owner, the 

arish, or act of Parliament, to be let to the most industrious and 

onest _ of the labouring class, allowing at least one-half to be 
retained in arable, for potatoes, other vegetables, and grain. These, 
with a little assistance and indulgence at first, would pay as much 
rent per acre as a farmer. By this means labour would be taken 
from the present overstocked market, and poor rates proportion- 
ably reduced. A stimulus would be given to industry and honesty 
in the lower classes, from aspiring to those cottage farms, and 
thence to a higher grade ; from being now degraded nearly as low, 
and as incapable of emancipating themselves and rising in the scale 
of society, as the unfortunate African. 

* By the cottage and sinall-farm system, in conjunction with an 
adequate and permanent abatement of rents, in proportion to the 
price of grain, all the present nee might be beneficially em- 
ployed. The former would be a kind of reserve of labour, to which 
recourse could be had by the farmer in busy times, to the mutual 
benefit of each. To check the monopolizing system in land, and to 
give efficacy to the cottage and small farm system, let a graduated 
tax be levied on all occupiers who retain in their possession more 
than 100 acres, to be appropriated to the use of the poor; this 
would effectually put a stop to the system now in practice, of 


country, and would, perhaps, keep three or four families, and em- 
ploy double the number of labourers it now does, if divided and 
conducted with energy. Numbers of large farms might easily be 
pointed out at the present moment, capable of keeping a great in- 
crease of stock, and producing much more grain than they now do. 
The want of capital is, perhaps, the chief obstacle that prevents 
jarge farins being cultivated to the best advantage; nine out of ten 
of their occupiers have had their capitals reduced by these retro- 
grading times, and, unwilling to lose any of their dignity or appear- | 
ance in society, continue to occupy them, though at a certain loss. 
To counteract the growing and pernicious influence of immense 
monopolizing capitals, and further to relieve the poor and indus- 
trious classes, let taxes be taken off every article and commodity 
of general utility, and the necessaries of life, and put on property 
and luxury only. 

‘ Whatever difference in opinion may be held respecting the 
causes of the frequent embarrassments of the agricultural and ma- 
nufacturing interests, and the more severe privations of the labour- 
ing classes, all must acknowledge its frequent existence, and the | 
paramount necessity of an adequate and speedy remedy. Whether | 
our rulers, or any body of the people, take the case up seriously, 
before it manifests itself in a more forcibly convincing manner, 
remains to be seen. But if they do not, emigration appears to me the 
only remedy in the hands of those who may have sufficient money 
to carry them out of the influence of the evil—out of the country.’ 





. — 
WINDOW-BREAKING AND COUNTY RATES. 

TO THE TATLER. 

Dear Mr Tarier,—A friend of mine, this morning, when I told | 
him that there were more windows broken in certain houses than 
were left whole, replied, “ What a shame it is to destroy a man’s 
property, simply because he is not of the same opinion as you are.” 
This friend of mine was not aware, nor was I till just now, that all 

windows thus destroyed are repaired out of the County Rates ! 

Do you not think, Mr Tatler, that this (though “ pretty to observe’’ ) 

is rather too bad? Let those who are sulky and borough- 

mongering, take the consequences ; and believe me, 
Dear Mr Tatler, | 


Your friend, their enemy, 


JUVENIS. 
Thursday, April 28. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


A Reeret ror Sir Watter.—It is a great pity that there are 
no longer possessed magicians or astrologers. We can conceive the 





| beckoning to us. 
| as we believed that the Mahometan women of the Caucasus, like 
| those of Persia, were strictly confined to the interior of their 





cause of all these mysteries. A hundred years ago all the nobility 
then lived in their castles; the winter evenings are long, and they 
would have died of ennui without these noble amusements, There 
was scarcely a castle which a fairy did not visit on certain marked 
days, like the fairy Melusina at the castle of Lusignan. The great 
huntsman, a tall black man, hunted with a pack of black dogs in 
* as ; bes : 
the forest of Fontainebleau. The devil twisted Marshal Fabert’s 
neck. Every village had its sorcerer or sorceress ; every prince 
had his astrologer; all the ladies had their fortunes told ; the pos- 
sessed ran about the fields; who had seen the devil or could see 
him ; all these things were inexhaustible subjects of conversation, 
which kept minds in exercise. In the present day we insipidly 


play at cards, and we have. lost by being undeceived.—Voltaire’s 
Philosophical Dictionary. 





_ A TraGepy In THE Ravack Istanps.—The fine weather induced 

me, on the 3d of May, to visit Langediu ou the Island of Ormed, 
He received me with the greatest joy, and offered me his most 
costly treasures as presents. The children, grand-children, and 
great grand-children of the good old man assembled round his 
house, and represented a dramatic piece for my amusement, in 
which Langediu himself played a principal part, and astonished me 
by the animation of his action and singing. As this was one of the 
best representations I have seen in Radack, I shall describe it, in 
the hope that my readers also will not be uninterested in it. The 
number of the dramatis personé was twenty-six, thirteen men and 
thirteen women, who seated themselves in the following order on a 
spot of smooth turf. Ten men sat ina semi-circle, and opposite to 
them ten women in a semi-circle also, so that, by uniting the points, 
an entire circle would have been formed; but a space of about six 
feet was left at both ends, in each of which sat an old woman pro- 
vided with a drum. This drum, made of the hollow trunk of a tree, 
is about three feet long, six inches in diameter at each end, narrowed, 
like an hour-glass, to about half that thickness in the middle. Both 
ends are covered with the skin of the shark; it is held under the 
arm, and struck with the palm of the hand. In the middle of the 
circle, old Langediu took his station with a handsome young woman, 
sitting back to back. The whole party were elegantly adorned 
about the head, and the females about the body also, with garlands 
of flowers. Outside the circle stood two men with muscle horns, 
The hollow tones of these horns are the signal for a chorus per- 
formed by the whole company with the violent movements of the 
arms, and gesticulations meant to be in consonance with the words, 
When this ceased, a duet from the pair in the middle, was accom. 
panied by the drums and horns only ; Langediu fully equalling his 
companion in animation. The chorus then began again, and this 
alternation was repeated several times, till the young songstress 
whose motions had been growing more and more vehement, sud- 
denly fell down as dead. Langediu’s song then became lower and 
more plaintive: he bent over the body, and seemed to express the 
deepest sorrow ; the whole circle joined in his lamentations, and 
the play concluded. Deficient as was my knowledge of the lan- 
guage, I was still able clearly to understand the subject of this 
tragedy, which represented a marriage ceremony. The young girl 
was forced to accept a husband she did not love, and preferred 
death to such an union, Perhaps the reason of Langediu’s play- 
ing the part of the lover, might be to give the more probability to 
the young bride’s objections and resolution. —Aotzebue’s New Voyage 
round the World. 


ACCOUNT OF A BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN GIRL. 


The dinner invitations of General Yermolow during a campaign 
are perfectly unceremonious ; indeed, so much so, that the guests 
are often ignorant of the precise dinaer-hour. In our way to the 
general’s quarters, my comrade and myself, wishing to see something 
of the city, walked through several streets, in one of which we 


| observed two women looking out of a balcony, and earuestly 


We were the more surprised at their appearance, 


houses, or that, at all events, they never went unveiled, a custom 
which we found was not general among the inhabitants of the Cau- 
casus. We, however, entered the house, and saw in the court two 
Russian grenadiers, who, by a mistake of their corporal, had taken 
their quarters here, and whose presence was the cause of the in- 
quietude manifested by the two ladies, who, with an old man, were 
the only inhabitants of the house. Whilst the soldiers were ex- 
plaining these things to us, they appeared at the top of the stairs, 
and again renewed their invitation by violent gesticulations. Ona 
nearer approach, we guessed by their age that they were mother 
and daughter. The former, who still preserved much of the fresh- 
ness and beauty of youth, wore very wide trowsers, a short tunic, 
and a veil, which fell in graceful folds on her back, while round her 
neck she had some valuable jewels, though badly mounted. With 
respect to the daughter, who was scarely fifteen years of age;*she 
was so extraordinarily beautiful, that both my companion and my- 
self remained awhile motionless and struck with admiration. Never 
in my life have I seen a more perfect form. Her dress consisted of 
a short white tunic, almost transparent, fastened only at the throat 
by a clasp. A veil, negligently thrown over one shoulder, permitted 
part of her beautiful ebony tresses to be seen. Her trowsers were of 
an extremely fine tissue, and her socks of the most delicate work- 
manship. The old man received us in a room adjoining the staircase : 
he was seated on the carpet, smoking a small pipe, according to the 
custom of the inhabitants of the Caucasus, who cultivate tobacco. 
He made repeated signs to us to sit down, that is to say, in the 
Asiastic manner, a posture extremely inconvenient for those who, 
like ourselves, wore long and tight trowsers, whilst the two beautiful 
women on their side earnestly seconded his request. We complied 
with it, though it was the first time that either of us had made the 
essay. The ladies, having left the room for a moment, returned with 
a salver of dried fruits, and a beverage made of sugar and milk ; but 
I was so much engaged in admiring their personal attractions, that I 
paid but little attention to their presents. It appeared to me an 
inconceivable caprice of nature to have produced such prodigies of 
perfection amidst such a rude and barbarous people, who value 
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their women less than their stirrups. My companion, who like my- 
self was obliged to accept of their refreshments, remarked to me, 
whilst the old man was conversing with them, what celebrity a 
woman so transcendently beautiful as the daughter was would ac- 
quire in any of the capitals of Europe, had she but received the 
benefits of a suitable education. 


Having remained with them a short time, during which they 
repeatedly expressed their alarm at the sight of the military, who 
were seen about the streets, we endeavoured to quiet their appre- 
hensions, and recommending the soldiers to protect them from 
any insult, we left the house, to which I should often have returned, 
during my sojourn at Andreiewsky, had it not been that we were 
total strangers to each other’s manners. We learned afterwards, 
that this family were not Mahometans, but belonged to those Jews 
who had settled many centuries back in the Caucasus.—Memvirs of 
Don Juan Van Halen. 


SKETCH OF AN INDIAN CALLED THE “ BALD EAGLE.” 


He was from one of the Southern tribes, the warrior Creeks—the 
brown Apollos of the wilderness. He had been taken captive when a 
youth, by a hunting-party of the Mohawks—the most formidable of 
the northern tribes; the terror, in fact,—such was their warlike 
temper, their fierce, adventurous, unappeasable appetite for domi- 
nion,—the terror alike of everybody—white and red—all over 
North America. He had run the gauntlet, with six other captives. 
Four of them sunk under the blows; two of them faltered on the 
way; but he ran it without flinching or failing—perhaps without 
winking—at a speed, and with a sort of audacious valour, that 
amazed the enemy. He was adopted by a Mohawk woman; a 
mother, whose only child had been cut off by the relations of Eagle. 
Our Eagle was rather small, not more than five feet six or seven ; 
but straight as an arrow. His carriage was that of the indolent 
young Greek, as we see it in statuary; the head rather forward ; 
arms tree; toes turned in. - Such was the general bearing of Bald 
Eagle; but in council, or on coming near a white man of authority, 
he would uprear himself to his topmost elevation, as if measuring 
stature with all about him. His common pace, when he had any 
object in view, was a kind of loose, long, lazy trot, like that of the 
wolf through a light snow. Wherefore it is called in America the 
Indian “loup.” It is a step nevertheless with which a North 
American savage will go, day after day, at the rate of about five 
miles an hour. 


appearance of muscle or sinew in his frame. His whole body was 
round, smooth, and effeminate. His limbs were daintily made, his 
joints were finely articulated; and his feet remarkably small. And 


yet, fashioned so delicately, built up so lightly, there was no man | 


able to stand before him at a wrestling-match. His general beha- 
viour was that of a loitering, weak, indolent, peaceable creature, 
whom anybody might overlook or affront with safety. But, once 
fully phi 8 there was no lulling or appeasing the miraculous instinct 
of the savage. He was capable of enduring incredible fatigue, and 
was called by the southern tribes, to whom he went repeatedly as 
messenger from the northern, Arka-poo-too, the spirit ; or literally, 
the man without a body—All-heart. His little, keen, sharp, shining 
eyes, were like those of the large black snake—the boa-constrictor of 


North America ; his cheek-bones were high ; his forehead, low, narrow, | 


and flat—or square ; mouth handsome, broad and expressive ; teeth 
uncommonly large—of a startling whiteness, when abruptly or un- 
expectedly disclosed ; nostrils wide and vigorous ; nose rather flat ; 
hair coarse, black, and shining, like the mane of a young stallion, 


roughened, if you will, in the blaze and smoke of battle, or | 
It was carefully parted from the middle | 


scorched by unholy fires. 
of his head, all the way over, and hung behind, somewhat after the 
fashion of the squaws, in a large heavy club. No man shot so true 
an.arrow as Bald Eagle; and few hurled such a deadly tomahawk, 
He “ swam like a frog—he ran like a deer—he clomb like a squirrel 
—and jumped like a cattermount ”—-so said all the whites. See 
him when or where you might, unless in the hunting-season, or at 
a time of war, and he was always idling about, before somebody’s 
great kitchen-fire, half-asleep ; or under some great old overgrown 
tree, twisting the tendons of a newly-slain deer for his bow; or 
splitting them into threads; polishing white bone fish-hooks and 
arrow-heads ; playing checkers; or staining slips of ash and willow 
for basket-work ; feathering arrows; or working colored beads and 
brilliantly-dyed porcupine quills into his bullet-pouch, mocassins, 
or belt. His carriage, dress, and appearance were pretty much of 
a piece, at all times, under all circumstances, winter and summer, 
If he were not lying before the fire, with his dog, or underneath a 
tree, he would be lounging about with a negligent, graceful swing 
of his whole body, surrounded by a troop of children; a large, 


loose, dirty blanket, falling off—or quite ready to fall off, at every | 


step, from his fine square shoulders; yet so disposed, nevertheless, 
with a slovenly brave air, as to show a sort of scarlet uniform un- 
derneath, encumbered with absurd ornaments—large plates of sil- 
ver, rough medals, wampun, a knife, and a pipe or two—all ringing 
and rattling together at every motion of his body. It was amusing 
enough to see how patiently, how unconcernedly, he would bear 
the impertinent, annoying examination of the white people. No 
matter what was done, or offered, especially by the children; they 
mizht strip him naked, or turn him inside out, in a good-natured 
way—it was all the same to our savage, if they would only let his 
rifle be.—Brother Jonathan, or the New Englanders. 


At the age of two-and-forty, there was not a| 
wrinkle to be found in the face of Bald Eagle, nor was there any | 
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PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury-Lanx.—Alfred the Great—And The Legion of Honour. 
Covent GarpgeNn.—Azor and Zemira—And Neuha’s Cave. 








Drury Lang. 

Tue tendency of dramatic writers to select for the subject of plays, 
actions distinguished chiefly by their violence and departure from 
| the ordinary tenor of human affairs, and to exert their talent in 
giving interest to the characters of men whose will has been their 
only law, and whose existence has been the curse of their fellow- 
creatures, is perhaps as much attributable to the facility with which 
such actions and characters can be made available to the purposes 
of the drama, as to the exclusive fitness which is very generally 
claimed for them. Whatever be the cause, the fact is certain, that 
the really great characters of history are seldom standard favourites 
on the stage. Yet if the theatre be a school in which historical 
character may he rendered impressive; if the illustration of emi- 
nent virtue may be made to excite admiration and reverence, no 
less than the display of the enormities of the vicious the opposite 
feelings of disgust and abhorrence, it may deserve the consideration 
of men of talent, whether in following the beaten track as to choice 
of subject, they are not neglecting a nobler field, merely because its 
| produce, however rich, can be raised but with skill and difficulty. 
| Who, for instance, is at all acquainted with English history, that 
is not familiar with the glorious character of Alfred? a prince in 
whom the various qualities which give eminence to the warrior, the 
statesman, and the sage, meet and shed lustre on each other; and 
yet the stage has hitherto presented nothing at all worthy of this 
striking example of moral beauty. Last night, however, an attempt 
was made ; and if the mute attention, and the vehement and almost 
involuntary acclamations of a crowded audience, may be regarded as 
evidence, an attempt in the highest degree successful. 

The author (Mr Know es) commences his story with the de- 
pressed condition of Alfred, at the time when his unsuccessful con- 
flict with the Danes at Wilton had induced him to lay aside his 
regal dignity, and seek in disguise a shelter among his own neatherds. 
The incident of the burnt cakes is preserved. His subsequent dis- 
guise as a minstrel in the camp of Guthrum, the Danish prince, is 
made subservient to the winding-up of the historical part of the 
story, which consists of the ultimate encounter of the troops of 
| Alfred and Guthrum, and the defeat and subjugation of the latter. 

As the printed play will no doubt be shortly before the public, 
and it will be the agreeable task of Tue Tarver to give a detailed 
criticism upon it, it may suffice to say here, that such touches of 
domestic tenderness and poetic ‘beauty as might be expected from 
the author of Virginius are very happily mingled in this piece. 
There are also numerous patriotic sentiments uttered by Alfred, 
which the audience were not slow to seize, as applicable to the 
present time, and to applaud to the very echo. The play was given 
out by Mr Macreapy for repetition on every evening until further 
| notice, amidst immense plaudits. 

The performers, one and all, appeared to exert themselves as if 
they had a personal interest in the success of the play. Macreapy, 
in Alfred, had ample scope for both his mental and physical ener- 
| gies, and shewed himself fully aware of it. 
much exhausted towards the close. 








He appeared to be 
Miss Puitups played the 
| Daughter of Guthrum, a character of considerable difficulty, with 
judgment and feeling; and in the Queen (Elsrith) of Miss Hup- 
part there was one touch of nature so admirably given, as to excite 
repeated and enthusiastic applause. After the play, “God save 
the King’? was vociferously called for, and sung by the whole 
dramatis persone. F, F. 








Vatus or Conversation.—Varillas, a French historian, used to 
say, that out of ten things he {knew, he had learnt nine in con- 





versation. 
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THE TATLER. 





A Case ror tHe Lawyers.—Mr Johnson, on his return from 
a meeting of the Society for the Protection of sing a found he 
had brought away a wrong umbrella. Mentioning the circumstance 
to his neighbour Jones, he learnt that the latter had made a like 
mistake. But Jones made an additional discovery, which was, that 
the umbrella that Johnson had got was his. He accordingly 
claimed it, but Johnson demurred, having repaired the handle, and 
thinking himself entitled to be repaid the expenditure, and also to 
receive from Jones the umbrella which Jones had mistaken. Jones 
answered, that as to the repair, he had not required it, and as to 
giving up the other umbrella, he should also resist that, for clearly 
the counter-claims were essentially different. I claim the umbrella 

have got, because it is mine; but what you claim of me is con- 

ly not yours, but the property of another, who may still hear 

I have had it, and claim it of me. After much disputing, they 

agreed to refer the matter to Lawyer Findaflaw, who decided in 
favour of Jones, charging each a guinea.—From a Correspondent. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
A New Historical Play, in Five Acts, called 


ALFRED THE GREAT; OR, THE PATRIOT KING. 


[By Mr Know gs.] 
English—Elswith, Miss Huddart. Maude, Mrs C. Jones. 
Alfred, Mr Macready. Oddune, Mr J. Vining. Oswith, Mr H. Wallack. 
Edric, Mr Younge. Egbert, Mr Thompson. Kenric, Mr Cooke. 
Edwy, Mr Sinclair. Oswald, Mr Honner. Arthur, Mr Eaton. 
Edgar, Mr Bland. Edwin, Mr Fenton. Conrad, Mr Hammerton. 
Ethelred, Miss Swift. Arnold, Mr Cathie. 
Danes—Ina, Miss Phillips. Edith, Miss Faucit. 
Guthrum, MrCooper. Amund, Mr S. Jones. Oscer, Mr C. Jones. 
Haldane, Mr Howard. Otho, Mr Yarnold. Soldier, Mr Howell. 
Priest, Mr Dowsing. Boy, Master Fenton. 
In the course of the Evening, ‘‘ His Majesty’s Grand Accession March,” 


by Mr T. Cooke. 
And Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Guillaume Tell.” 


To conclude with the Grand Opera of 

HOFER. 

(By Mr Prancue.] 

Bertha, Miss Pearson. Josephine Negretti, Miss Russell. 
Margaretta, Mrs Newcombe. 
Peasants—Therese, Mrs Bedford. Maria, Miss Faucit. 
Bavarians—Thc Commandant of Innspruck, |§ Mr Thompson. 
Colonel Donner, Mr Bland. Herr Stetten, Mr Webster. Batz, Mr Salter. 
Tyrolese—Andreas Hofer, Mr Phillips. Gottlieb, Mr Yarnold. 
Father Joachim Haspinger, Mr Bedford. Walther, Mr Sinclair. 
Stephen, Mr Tayleure. Karl, Miss Chikini. 


To-morrow, Alfred the Great; a Ballet; and The Legion of Honour. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


A New Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
THE EXQUISITES. 


Mrs Stockland, Mrs Gibbs. Harriet, Miss Nelson. 

Lilian Evondale, Miss E. Tree. Kitty, Mrs Keeley. 

Lord Castleton, Mr C. Kemble. Count Valmore, Mr G. Bennett. 
Lord Belcourt, Mr Parry. Hon. Frank Cecil, Mr Abbott. Melton, Mr Wrench. 

Gosling, Mr Keeley. Sir Benjamin Bonus, Mr Bartley. 
Mr Stockland, Mr Egerton. ton, Mr Duruset. 

Timothy Oldstyle, Mr Blanchard. Strut, Mr Power. 

James, Mr Mears. Robert, Mr Heath. Gentleman, Mr Irwin. 
The Prologue to be spoken by Mr Abbott. 


Previous to the Comedy, an Overture by Spohr. 
To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 


NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, THE SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS. 
Partly founded on Lorp Brron’s Poem, ‘The Island.’ 
{By Mr yang oy 
The Music com by Mr G. Stansbury. 
Islanders.—Neuha, Miss Taylor. 
Fegee, Mr Collett. Attoo and Tahamea, Mr F. Sutton and Mr Brady. 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. 
Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig , Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 
Ben Bunting, Mr Evans. Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. 
Locksley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 


To-morrow, Azor and Zemira ; and Neuha’s Cave. 





FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie par 
LEB. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de MM. Darrots et E.Scaise. 
Emmy, Mme. Albert. Clara, Mile. Florval. 
Henri, M. Alfred. Edouard, M. Paulin. Jaket, M. Préval. 
Kirk, M. Guenée. Caleb, M. Gamard. Greffier, M. Granville. 
Suivi de 


ISAURE. 


Drame en Trois Actes, Méléde Chant, par MM. Theopore, Benjamin et Francis. 


Isaure, Mme. Albert. Blanchette, Mlle. St Ange. 
M. de St Valier, M. St Aubert. Marcilly, M. Alfred. Selmar, M. Pelissié 
Jules de St Valier, M. Paulin. Blanchet, M. Gamard. 
Laurent, M. Guenée. leur, M. Granville. Henry, M. Arnaud. 


On Finira 
LE DESESPOIR DE JOCRISSE. 
Folie en Deux Actes, du Théitre des Variétés. 
Sophie, Mile. Florval. La Mére de Jocrisse, Mme. Baudin. 


Nicette, Mlle. St Ange. 
M. Dupont, M. Cloup. 


Jocrisse, M. Brunet. M. Duval, M. Préval. 
Dupont Fils, M. Paulin. Le petite Colin, Le petite Auguste. 





THE FORBIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. XIV. 
IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
ConrTENTS: 
1. Theories of Light. 10. Paganini. 


2. Present State of Egypt. 11. Poland under Sobieski. 
3. German Manners in the Sixteenth 12. Poland in 1830. 
Century. | 13. Life of Cola di Rienzo, the Romag 
4. Whale Fishery. | Tribune. 
5. Ancient Teutonic Rhythmic Gospel | 14. French Historical Dramas. 
Harmony. 15. The Cholera Morbus in Russia. 
6. French Finance. 16. Spanish Tales. 
7. Letters on Croatia and Italy. 17. History of the PolishLegions in Italy. 
8. Modern Architecture and Architec-| 18. Miscellaneous Literary Intelligence. 
tural Study. 19. List of New Publications within the 
9. Greek Texts of the Roman Law. last three months. 


Printed for TREUTTEL ana WURTZ, TREUTTEL, Jun. and RICHTER, 
30 Soho Square ; 
And BLACK, YOUNG, and YOUNG, Tavistock Street. 








THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
New Entertainment. 
Mr MATHEWS will have the honor to publish the Second Volume of his 


COMIC ANNUAL. 
In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
Part I. 
In which he will introduce the following Songs :— 
‘London Exhibitions, 1830-31... and ‘ Armagh Assizes,’ 
Part II. 

‘The Omnibus.’ Scena, Tim Wasp. and  ‘ Rustic Olympics.’ 
After which, a New Monopolylogue Entertainment, in One Act, called 
YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BAR MAID. 
In which Mr YATES will sustain the following characters :— 
=o Pompeydoor ; Lord Phidias Crackstone ; Signor Tommaso Jacksonnini ; 


ignora Catterina; Sir Sturgeon Garrett; Fra Diavolo; Terence Gossoon ; 
Beau Flamington; and Capt. Cloudesly Ogle. 

















SURREY THEATRE. 
An entirely New Hibernian Operatic Romance, in Three Acts, entitled 


IRELAND ; OR, THE ROSE OF KERRY. 
The Music by Mr Blewitt. 
Glorvina, Miss Somerville. Kathleen, Miss Vincent. Edith, Miss Nicol. 
Judy Magillicuddy, Madame Simon.  Shelah, Miss Ellis. 
Ellen Maguire, Miss M. C. Poole. 
Ennismore, Mr Almar. Bryan O’Connell, MrC.Hill. Father Gerald, Mr Gough. 
Charles Dwyer, Mr Osbaldiston. Patrick, Mr T. Hill. 
Dermot, Mr Ransford. Old Maguire, Mr Young. Howard, Mr Edwin. 
Bobby Bloomsbury, Mr Vale. Darby Kelty, Mr D. Pitt. 
Ralph Brush, Mr Maitland. Landlord, Mr Webb. Sailors, &c. 


To conclude with the Comic, Local and Musical Entertainment, entitled 


SHAKSPEARE’S FESTIVAL. 

Preceded by Mozart’s Grand Overture to ‘‘ I] Don Giovanni.” 
Rosalind Arden, Miss Somerville. Anne Hathaway, Miss Vincent. 
Miss Simper, Miss Nicol. Sally, Miss Jordan. etty, Miss Rumens. 
Mr Shakspeare Arden, Mr Williams. | George Hart, Mr Maitland. 
Frederick Montague, Mr Dibdin Pitt. Guy Colthead, Mr Vale. 
Gaius, Mr Gough. Cauliflower, Mr C. Hill. 

Glump, Mr Webb. Mortcloth, Mr Asbury. 


In Act I.—A Dance, by Mademoiselle Rosier. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Comic Operetta, to be called, 


PECCADILLOES. 
(By Mr Raymonp.] 
The Music composed by Mr G. Cooke. 
Donna Laura, Miss Dix. Donna Lorenza, Miss Vernon. Florine, Mrs Humby- 
Don Frederick, Mr E. Seguin. Don Valerio, Mr Bennett. 
Musquito Panza, Mr Green. 


After which a New Comedietta, in Three Acts, entitled 


“THE TIMES.” 

The New Overture by G. A. Macfarren, of the Royal Academy of Music. 
Miss Nancy Nightingale, (with Two New Songs) Mrs Humby. 
Rachel, Miss Wells. Mrs Cosey, Mrs Glover. 

Captain Lance, Mr Green. Mr Nicholas Scratch, Mr Wilkinson. 
Mr Muz, Mr Marshall. Humphrey Honeysuckle, Mr Barnett. 
.Walter Wasp, Esq. Mr J. Russell. 


To conclude with a New Grand Melo-dramatic Military Spectacle, called 


THE FRENCH SPY. 
(By Mr Haings.] 
The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway. 
French— Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 
Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 
or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
; The General, Mr Tilbury. Major Lafont, Mr Spencer. 
Captain Dessaix, Mr G. Lejeune. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 
Algerines—Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cooke. 
Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 


In the course of the Evening, Mehul’s Overture to ‘ Les Deux Aveugles,’ and 
Winter’s Overture to ‘ Mahomed.’ 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle-—The Assassin of Dijon. 

Cosure Tueatre.—The Red Banner—Forty Thieves 
—Mutiny at the Nore. 

Sapter’s We11s.—The Nationals—The Miller’s Maid 


—Senor Valli—The Brigand’s Wife—The Bro- 
thers of Turin. 


City VaupDEviLLE.—Intrigue—The Breakfast Table— 





New Ballet—The Weathercock. 
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